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By Joel Blomenkamp 


Career Academies as Instruments 

of School Reform and Change 


SECONDARY EDUCATDNAL 
REFORM HAS BEEN PLACED 
ON THE FOREFRONT 
OF EDUCATIONAL 
AGENDAS AS EDUCATORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 
AND POLITICIANS SEEK 
TO RECTIFY ALARMING 
DROPOUT RATES 
AND A PERCEIVED 
LACK OF ACADEMIC 
AND VOCATIONAL 
COMPETENCE. 
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S MICHAEL STEELE 
WALKED IN THE ROOM 

with his long jet-black hair, the 
jcidges quickly shiiffied their scoring sheets 
preparing themselves for the next presen- 
tation. Without warning or hesitation, he 
burst out with an electrifying rendition of 
Iron Mm by Black Sabbath. As hb colorful 
electric guitar shimmered from the fluo- 
rescent classroom lights, the judges stood 
silent and stunned by what they hadjust 
heard and seen. Was this an audition? No! 
Steele's pcrforinancc was part of his senior 
porifolio which served as a capstone of his 
experience in a career academy. 

Steelek prese illation was not based on 
hb musical talent, but on the skills and 
abilirics that he acquired as a student at 
Weber Institute of Applied Sciences and 
Technology, a career academy located in 
Stockton, California. Designed by Steele, 
the guitar he pla>^d served as his project. 
An animated Web page using a synthe- 
sis of computer applications like Hash, 
Adobe Photoshop, and Adobe In Design 
was used as the medium forcominunicai- 
ing his educational skills and his mastery 
of technology* 

Though his guitar performance may 
have been electrifying, his past school 
experiences were anything but. Frustrated 
by his lack of educational progress and 
motivation at a traditional high school, 
Steele's exasperated paients decide<l to 
try the career academy approach. When 
Steele was exposed to learning in a career 
academy selling, he finally understood 
the relevance of his education and it 
began to result In an improveinem in his 
performance: a phenomenal increase in 
bis GPA and attendance rate. 




TKe Industrial Age School System 

111 recent years, secondary school reform 
has been placed on the fomfront of educa- 
tional agendas as educators, adniinistra^ 
tors, tlie business community^ and politi- 
cians seek to lectify alarming dropout 
rates and a perceived lack of academic 
and vocational competence. These reform 
initiatives sought to incorporate strategies 
into a liigh school system that has been 
criticized as being archaic, antiquated 
and unable to meet the needs of students. 

Peter Senge cl o/. (2000), in his classic 
work A FiJUt DisapHne Rmnrcc: Scltooh Tfisl 
Lenrn, unat^shcdly described the Ameri- 
can school system as a trapped institution 
caught in '^extraordinary ciTosscurrents 
of change.” For Senge, American achoots 
resemble and reflect an industrial-age 
heritage that closely resembles an as- 
sembly line. This heritage has produced a 
system trapped by age-old business prac- 
tices. Currendy, schools are caught in a 
perpetual state of performing to standards 
or as educational researchers Marzano 
and Kendall observe: *^Awash in a sea 
of standards," with too many standards 
to implement eflfectivejy (Marzano and 
Kendall, 1998). 

There is a lack of innovation about 
learning and school environments. Thb 
view of education is not only espoused by 
Senge, but by other educational research- 
ers who viewcontein|K>rary American 
high schools as static institutions that are 
disengaging and archaic. According to 
career academy researchers Maxwell and 
RLibin (2000), these high schools '*were 
designed in and for another age. In fact, 
the structure of today’s high school w^as 
set in the latter part of the I9ih century, 
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fMCrtCi iridiocit^ 


"THE STRUCTURE OF TODAY'S HIGH SCHOOL WAS SET IN THE 
LATTER PART OF THE 19TH CENTURY, WHEN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION WAS NOT A PREREQUISITE FOR ADMISSION TO 
COLLEGE AND THE ECONOMY WAS MOVING RAPIDLY FROM 
AN AGRICULTURAL TO AN INDUSTRIAL BASE." 


wlicii liigli school ^raduHiion was tiot a 
prt^ requisite jor admission to college and 
the economy mo\ iiig rapidly from an 
agricultural to an industrial bssc,’^ 

As Seiigc ei aL pointed out^ live basic 
assumptions exist in industrial-age learir 
iug, 'I llcsc assuiiiptious about learn iitg 
include: 

• Children are ddicient and sdiooU 
need to fix them. 

• lx*arning takes place in the head, 
not in tile bocK' as a wliole. 

• K\t'ryojie learns, or should learn, 
in the same way. 

• fx^irning takes place in the 
classroom, not in the world. 

• There are smart kids and there 
are dumb kids. 

Researches note that innovarioii rrw occur 
iti torlay’s educational system, but that 
tins diHiige musi addrr^s the assumptions 
mentioned abo\e. In order for true reform 
to occur, ihcM' assumptions must he 
changed to meet the needs of students. 

The Industrial Age School 
System vs. Coreer Acodemies 

Career academies provide choices for 
students who may feel inadequate about 
ilieir learning capibilities and are un- 
mot u'ated by the cookie cutter one- size - 
fus-all model. C'art^T academies reint'tly 
many oft lie issues associated with the 
notion that learning takes place in the 
head, not in the body as a ^ hole. For 
example, a kiiiesthetically gifted student is 
capalde ofexjxmding his or her learning 
by engaging in a career academy that 
centers npon^ say, a cjirecT in trans[M>rtn- 
l io n , (K i 1 le st het i c 1 ea r 1 1 i i ig t a ke s pi ace by 
iln^ studeni actually carrying out a physi- 
cal activity,) 

The experiential and kinesiheuc learn- 
ing opportunities afiorded to an indi- 
vidual in a iraiisponation career academy 
prov'ides tlie student whh a venue to 
explore his or lier native iiitdligence. This 


experiential knowledge can be iniegraied 
with core academic subjects like English, 
math and social science to pros-ide a welJ- 
rou tided education focused on a sped lie 
career pathway. In a comprehensive high 
scliool setting, a student ma)' liavx' I lie 
ojijmrui titty to engage in an automotive 
class, but the instruction will be isolated 
and eompletely distinct from other aca- 
ciemic classes. 

As Americans school |>opu|atioii 
becomes iticreasingly clh erse, so loo are 
the divergent leannng styles that many 
sttidcius jjossess. Many will prosper 
ill education environments that foster 
experieiual learning as opjiosed to the 
traditional industriai age sclnx)l niodek 
In a career academy environment, for in- 
sianct% academies act as conduits lor real- 
world fxjKH'ieiices that are rarely found In 
a iradiiional cotnpreheiisivx' high school. 
Often, siudemsarc^ maiched with mentors 
from the business world. Studt?nts ulio 
may not leel engaged in a large classroom 


setting may feel at ease working \v illi an 
adnlt mentor on a one-on-one basis. 

Among the challenges facing ,'Vmei'ira s 
educational scIkjoI system is the fact that 
students must now compel eglolxilly with 
countries like Cliiini and India, A dy- 
naiiiie appmadi to eduraiion in a career 
academy setting may sometimes n^suli 
in the actual rciiiuval of the lour walls tii 
u'lnch leam-teaching, academy-wide as- 
semblies, Held trips, and such replace the 
traditional classroom in which students 
work in isolation, hi direct contrast to the 
industrial era model of education, career 
academies to forge parmerships and 
alliances wiili businesses. By oneriiig in- 
ternships and job- shadowing ex|K‘iieiices, 
career arademies offiT wliat many edu- 
cational researchers are calling rdevatii 
learning exj>erieiices — valuable for young 
workers as ilw'v enter an e% it- changing 
and dynamic worklbrce. 

In comparison to the industrial age 
sdiool model cart'cr academies are Imsed 
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on rbe preitibe that all students are capa- 
ble of developing a skill that would enable 
them to be productive members of a so- 
ciety* Career academies seek to provide a 
rigorous curriculum in which students are 
engaged in an integrated curriculum that 
combines career and lechnical education 
(CTE) coursework with core academic 
subjects (Kemple and Snipes, 2000), 

Look Ahead 

Unlike the common perception that CTE 
programs are a “dumping ground"" for 
the educationally unmotivated, the ciir-^ 
riculum of career academies is meant to 
satisfy college entrance requirements and 
the rigorous requirements of No Child 
Left Beltind (NCLB), In recent years, 

The National Standards of Practice for 
career academies have addressed the need 
to locus on rigor (Brand* 2004), Career 


academies have also beers identified as 
an effective strategy for reforming C EE 
(Stern and Wing, 2004), 

As America strives to compete globally, 
can we affoi d to have an educational 
S)'5tem tliat is both antiquated and lacks 
relevance in an ever-changing workforce 
aiKl global economy? Can we afford to 
have an educational system in which six 
out of 10 students doift particularly like 
school and aren’t motivated to succeed? 
More than 88 percent of students stated 
in a recent study that they would etiroll 
in a career-oriented school if t hey had the 
chance (1-andsbei^, 2006), Vet because 
of the stereotype that CTE is a duniping 
ground for those who cannot excel, many 
students don't get the chance to beneRt 
from CTE programming, such as the 
career academy model. 

Imagine the possibility of chOLtsands of 


students, like Steele, who are able to read, 
write and do complex math problems 
because tliey are being educated in a 
system that accommodates their learning 
styles and abilities. If wholesale educa- 
tion reform does not address the dynamic 
challenges facing studeiKs today, many 
of them run the risk of not reaching their 
full potential and being left behind, D 
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foptc fuTther& Discuss it wilh 
your cdbogues on ihe ACTE forums at 
w ww.o c leonlme-org /fonjm.ospx . 
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DipTechnology 


Students learn with their 
hands and their mind. 


EC1& new conteitual science technology courses 
include. Foundathns tn Bhtechnotogy and AppI^cetJons 
in B{ctectinoli>gy Both courses Include text lab manuals, 
and all materials required for eiperiments. 

Subjects covered Include: 

♦ 6/otechnofog> in /^ricuHure 

♦ eiotechnofogy in Medicine 

♦ Food Biotechnolcgy 

♦ Biolechn^ogy and the 
Environment 

♦ Bioengineering and 
Nanthtechnology 

♦ immunology 

♦ Bfoef hfes 

♦ Aspects of the Industry 


' Foundations of 
Biotechnology 
• Careers in Blotechnoiogy 
' Biotechnology Microbiology 
' Basic Chemistry 

■ Bioproces^ng 
Genetic Enffneenng 

' Siocfiemistry 

■ Forensics 


For more mformation contaci 

ENERGY CONCEPTS, INC. 
800 - 621-1247 
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